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Logan, 1982; Reiss and Roth, 1993). Adolescents themselves lose hope and have a diminished ability to use the few opportunities that are available (Sullivan/ 1990; Eisenhower Foundation, 1990).
POOR NEIGHBORHOODS AND ADOLESCENT DEVELOPMENT
There is little reason to expect that the conditions summarized above are favorable for adolescent development. In recent years, researchers have examined potential influences from two perspectives. Ethnographic research has examined community-level processes and interactions, with an emphasis on identifying the ways in which adolescents respond to deteriorating neighborhood conditions. Quantitative research has examined the structural features of neighborhoods, such as concentrated poverty and the characteristics of adult residents, and their estimated effects on adolescents.
Educational Attainment
Neighborhood effects appear to work through the social milieu or settings in which adolescents live and act and can be considered as responses to a lack of legitimate economic opportunity. Taylor (1991), for example, reports that black males in poor neighborhoods often relinquish their belief in the possibility of conventional achievement and mobility in mainstream society. And, as documented by Ogbu (1984) and Parrel (1990), this perceived lack of opportunity, and the weight of discrimination, leads to diminished academic performance.
Studies on the structural influences of neighborhoods provide some support for this view. There is strong evidence, for example, that growing up in a high-SES neighborhood raises a teenager's educational attainment (i.e., promotion and graduation), independent of family characteristics (Jencks and Mayer, 1990s). Controlling for family education, income, and other variables, one 10-year study of urban adolescent males found that, overall, the higher the mean family income in a neighborhood (defined by ZIP codes), the greater the number of years of school completed. Moreover, the data suggest that black males stay in school longer if they have white neighbors, but drop out sooner if they are racially segregated (Datcher, 1982). A later study, using a different methodology, replicated these findings for young women (Corcoran et al., 1987).
Two recent studies, building on these investigations, have found